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CHAPTER XX. AN ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 
| Tue arrangements for the wedding are 
| = happily concluded, and Frank Forest 
| and May are to be married without any 
further unnecessary delay. Their friends 
I say that the union is “founded on a 
reasonable basis.” They are entering on 
life’s journey together, weli prepared to be 
a great deal apart, and perfectly resigned 
) to the fact that they are not at all essential 
| ¥j to each others’ happiness. The man has 
| never had one single warm sentiment for 
this girl, whom he is going to pledge him- 
self to love and cherish for the remainder 
}! of his life. He has never attempted to woo 
her, and she weds him without a particle of 
real love. Nevertheless, she expects a great 
deal from him, for she is giving him her 
money, and a show of love and devotion, 
and a certain amount of respectability ; 
: while he is giving her his name, “‘a name 
which is most unhappily associated with 
the stage,” as her family take care to in- 
{ form the friends who grace the ceremony 
\ }, with their essentially dull but eminently 

; | Tespectable presence. 
| 

| 
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There is one bitter drop in young Mrs. 
} Forest’s cup of sweetness on this trium- 
| _phant day. Frank has been meekness it- 
, Self, in his manner of falling in with all 
_ the arrangements that the Constables have 
| made for the wedding festivities. He has 
, gone like a lamb to the slaughter, and his 
| conduct has been pronounced to be “ most 
| pleasing and becoming,” by the mother of 


1| the bride. But for all this outward show 
of complete submission, he has infused 
one bitter drop in that bride’s cup to-day. 


| He has not ~— her the opportunity of 
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“refusing on principle” to invite Kate 
Mervyn to the wedding. 

When a woman prepares herself for a 
moral struggle with a man, and knows 
that she holds the stronger position, and 
that victory must eventually be on her 
side, it is disappointing to see that her 
antagonist does not mean to be antagon- 
istic. May has been preparing herself to 
be surprised, outraged, virtuously dis- 
gusted, by his requesting her to have 
Kate for one of her bridesmaids. When 
he not only dees not do this, but even 
refrains from asking her to invite Kate at 
all, May feels that she has prepared her 
munitions of war for nothing, and a sense 
of disappointment and injury takes posses- 
sion of her, which grows stronger and 
stronger, until the hour arrives when she 
is alone for the first time with her hus- 
band, in a position to say what she thinks 
with impunity. 

The time chosen by her is extraordinary, 
to say the least of it. She chooses to open 
her mind to him, as they head the pro- \f 
cession on their way home from the church. 
Having helped her to settle her voluminous 
draperies, Frank feels that the time has 
come for him to make some neat and 
appropriate remark to his wife—the first 
appalling responsibility concerning her, 
which overwhelms a newly married 
man. 

“Well May, we’ve done it,” he says. 
and he does not say it too hopefully ; but 
he puts his hand on the plump one which 
is adorned by the little bar of gold, which 
he has putas a barrier for ever between 
Kate and himself. 

“Yes; we're married, and I’m glad all 
the fuss is over; it’s been a most trying 
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time. Mamma and all of them wondered 
I didn’t break down and get quite ill. I 
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wish you had got a thicker ring, Frank; “If you'll promise never to speak to 
these small ones are quite old-fashioned.” | your cousin again,” the bride whispers 


“ Oh, never mind the ring,” Frank says, | eagerly, “I'll promise for my part never | 
rather hastily. The ring is quite thick to mention her or a word of her story (I’m 
and strong enough to bind his May to him | sure it’s true, from your manner) to any- | 


| ing by her sister—words weighted by 


for life, he feels. ‘“ What have you had | 
to make you ill, dear ? Didn’t your dresses | 
come home when you expected them ? ” 
All this time he has never offered her | 
one caress beyond that slight hand-pressure. | 
But, as he says these words, he bends his | 
head, and is about to kiss her forehead, | 
when she draws it back from him, and | 
says, 
“You shall not kiss me until you tell 
me the reason why you have not spoken 
to me about your cousin lately—never 
once since you came back from that visit | 
you paid to Lynmouth. Isshe so precious 
to you that you can’t mention her ? ” 
“You must be beside yourself to speak 
to me in this way at this time, May,” 
the staggered young husband answers. 
“For Heaven’s sake, don’t begin your 
married life by making an accusation | 
against her, or degrade me by compelling 
me to commence mine with a defence.” | 
His tone is sterner than she has ever | 
heard it before. A qualm of fear paralyses 
for a moment her rather small spirit. 
Then she remembers some words that 
have been sagely spoken to her this morn- 


experience, and successful experience, too ; 
for a tamer husband than Mr. Grange it 
is impossible to find. 

**Don’t let him gain the mastery in the | 
beginning, May; if you do, he will keep it | 
always. Isee that Frank is a man who | 
will do anything to avoid being talked at, 
so talk at him well at first,” Mrs. Grange 
had said, while arranging the bridal wreath 








one in the world; there, Frank! is ita 
bargain ? ” 


“ It is a bargain,” he mutters, and,though | 


he feels very servile for submitting to this 
compromise, in his confusion he can 
devise no other means of securing his 
cousin’s good name. 

The newly-made wife stands on tip-toe, 
as soon as she gains the seclusion of the 
drawing-room, and holds her lips to him 
to be kissed at last. But even she (en- 
veloped assheisina robe of self-satisfaction, 
and unworthy elation at having achieved a 
victory so soon), feels that surely the kiss 
bestowed by him is colder than ever bride- 
groom bestowed upon a bride before. 

“You're not angry with me? you do 
love me, don’t you, Frank?” She asks 
it with a certain amount of asperity, 
without a particle of that winning charm 
which makes the plea for love a reason 
why love should be rendered to the pleader. 

“*No—yes I mean,” he answers vaguely, 
and his eyes rove restlessly away from 


her face, and lighten with something like | 


pleasure as he sees that many other 
members of the wedding party are coming 








into the hall. Alreadyheshrinksfrom being | 


alone with his wife! 


Through this, the dreariest breakfast of | 
which he has ever partaken in his life, he | 


sits as one in a dream. He has been 


steeped in deadly gloom at other men’s | 


wedding breakfasts, but he has always 
had the saving reflection that he can get 
out of it presently, that he is not hampered, 
for more than the passing hour, by the 


for her sister. And May recalls the saying | flowery fetters that are twining about 
now, and proceeds to act upon it. everything, from the bride’s head to the 

“T don’t make any accusation against | cake’s base. 
you,” she says quickly. “Itmust be your | fair creature by his side, who is posing 


own conscience accusing you. I only ask, | elegantly in the midst of her billowy waves | 


why you don’t even mention your cousin? | of satin sheen and misty tulle, and re- 
T have a right to ask whether or not what | members that he is responsible for her 
I told you about her is true; for if it is | 
true, I will not risk my reputation by | 
They are at home by this time and he | 
has to hand his wife out of the carriage. | dreariest breakfast, the saddest, most 
As = does it he contrives to say, hopeless and humiliating hour he has ever 
“Have your own way in this matter, | passed through ? 
May; you are free to choose your own) But the families of Constable and Forest 
acquaintances, but for MHeaven’s sake | being at rest in their minds at last about 
don’t speak slightingly of my cousin to | the result, seem to be perfectly satisfied 
me, or to my mother and sisters.” with things as they are. Whatever motherly 


of her life. 
has promised never to speak to his cousin 
again. 


But now, he looks at the | 


well-being and happiness for the remainder | 
He also remembers that he | 


What wonder that this is the | 
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feeling of regret there is for the sorrow 
that must eventually ensue from this heart- 
less, soulless marriage, does not betray itself 
in Mrs. Forest’s face or bearing. She looks 
proudly at rest about him; for though a 
pang every now and then contracts her 
heart as she remembers Kate—remembers 
that Kate is terribly tabooed in the home 
circle for some cause into which she dares 
not enter—stillshe is free from all further re- 
sponsibility concerning her son. She loves 
him dearly, in her way. But, at the same 
time, she knows full well that he is capable 
of offending her, and that she is equally 
capable of being offended by him. “It 
would have been a terrible thing to have 
been obliged to bend Frank’s spirit by 
letting him feel the want of money; at 
the same time, as a mother, it might have 
been my bounden duty to have done so. 
Now he is safe, and the power of justly 
punishing him is taken out of my hands.” 
She thinks with a certain sense of elation, 








as she looks at the happy man. 

It is decreed that the young people are 
to live within easy reach of both families, 
so a dwelling has been provided for them 
on Campden Hill, and appointed gloriously, 
according to the taste of one of the excel- 
lent firms who advertise to fit us out, in 
half an hour, with every one of the neces- 
saries and luxuries of life. It is gorgeous 
with gilt, and glitters with the best and 
brightest of comfortable modern furniture, 
and with costly flowers and foliage from 
the tropics. The dining-room is magnifi- 
cently large and gloomy. ‘“ We can enter- 

| tain twenty people at that table plea- 
santly,”’ May says, calculatingly, and Frank 
_ shudders as he hears. The drawing-room 
_ isa triumph of conventionalism, and May’s 
| own boudoir is fitted up with the ravishing 
| taste that upholsterers are apt to display 
| when they are left to their own devices, 
| and left to work their wicked will un- 
checked by the dread of long-deferred 
| payment. Life ought to go on well-oiled 
| wheels in such a house as this, yet when 
| Frank enters it for the first time as May’s 
| husband, his heart goes down to dreary 
| depths as he reflects that his life will pro- 
| bably be passed in this unhomelike place, 
| in which he may neither receive nor men- 
| tion the one woman in the world who has 
| made his heart throb with genuine passion 
| —his cousin Kate ! 
| He recalls himself with a start to a 
| sense of his duty. The woman he has 
married is void of all offence against him, 


| denen something more considerate at 
|his hands than this marked depression, 
| this painful silence, this early display of 
|/repugnance to the way in which his 
| future has been arranged for him. Think- 
ing this, he leads her into the only room in 


| the house, in the arrangement of which he 


has been suffered to have a voice—his 
study—and says to her, 

“ Home at last, May; let us vow to make 
it as happy a home as we can for each 
other!” He speaks very gently, for he 
has a man’s pitifulness for her weakness 
and womanliness, though he has no love 
for her as his wife. It grates upon him, 
therefore, when she answers with a little 
pettish knitting of the brows, 

“T am sure I shall do my best to 
see that there is no waste or extrava- 
gance, Frank; I don’t know who ought to 
superintend a house well if I can’t; but 
it’s rather soon to begin talking about 
such things, is it not ?” 

This is the way in which she meets his 
endeavours to come to a fair and friendly 
understanding early in their married life. 
She no more comprehends his need of 
encouragement at this juncture, than she 
does his light comedies, or his yearning 
for sympathy. She is thinking of her 
presses full of linen, and her chests full of 
plate, and she is determining within her- 
self that she will make a better appear- 
ance, and live in better style by means of 
her admirable management, than any one 
else with about the same income in their 
circle of acquaintances. Frank, under her 
auspices, shall learn at last what it is to 
have all at command that man requires 
below, be it much or be it long, without 
any of that shifting or contriving for it, 
which is so abhorrent to her dainty soul. 

She proceeds after dinner, on this first 
night of their return, to plan out her line 
of action for to-morrow with the gushing 
vigour of an unsatiated school-girl. She 
desires to impress several of her girl 
friends with ideas of her omnipotence and 
her elysium, and she scarcely knows how 
to do it without “huffing” Frank. For 
Frank is not at all the sort of man who 
suffers himself to be taken round with the 
blue ribbon round his neck, and if she can 
safely and conveniently get rid of him for 
to-morrow, well, she will be so thoroughly 
well satisfied that even defective linen- 
presses will not disturb her. 

He is burying himself in the daily papers 
as she comes to this conclusion, and he 





| save this, that she has married him. She 
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lifts up his head and advances a propo- 
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sition which falls in with that conclusion 
in a way that is inexplicable, if it is not 
magnetic. 

‘““T must get some regular fixed editorial 
work, May,” he says, and there is a 
soupcon of honest excitement in his tone ; 
“T see that Clarkhurst and Brydges are 
advertising a new monthly venture, I shall 
go tp and see them to-morrow ; I might 
fill the post.” 

“It’s more respectable than writing for 
the stage, at all events,” May observes, 
reflectively. “Yes, I don’t see why you 
shouldn’t do it; none of our friends would 
know of it, you know, that’s a great thing, 
and it would keep you at home quiet, 
wouldn’t it? ” 

“Tt would keep me uncommonly quiet 
in an office in the city probably,” he rejoins. 

“Oh! away from home? Well, that 
has its advantages and disadvantages, 
Frank; you wouldn’t be here when I 
wanted you very often, but I could look 
after things while you’re away, and there’s 
a great deal saved if one’s always looking 
after things.” 

“T’ve no doubt you're right,” Frank 
says; “but if you mean to pass your 
existence in ‘ looking after things,’ will it 
be a pleasant one ? ” 

“Pleasant or not, I know what I under- 
took when I married,” May says, crossly ; 
“there’s always something to be seen to 
in a house, and always something going 
wrong if you’re not looking about you. 
You must be after them from morning till 
night, Frank, if you would keep servants 
straight; you must indeed.” 

She gives out her views on domestic 
economy with exasperating vigour and 
violence. Blessings on any duties, however 
onerous, thinks Frank, as he listens, which 
will take him away from his own home; 
blessings on any firm, however obscure, 
which will, in a business-like way, induct 
him into those duties ! 

“Well, you'll have plenty of time to 
watch the things going wrong,” he says, 
with a slight scoffing laugh. “TI shall be 
out all day long if I carry out an idea I 
have got in my head » 

“An idea about one of those horrid 
theatres!” she asks, witha gasp. ‘ Frank! 
if you have anything more to do with them 
in the day-time ”—May has an idea that 
the shades of night sanctify theatrical 
proceedings somehow or other — “ my 
family will be seriously offended.” 

He expresses a wish, rather forcible than 
polite, about her family. 








“And they have been so generous to 
you!” May urges in savage tones of re- 
monstration ; “they have given you all 
this—for it’s all our money, and you can 
bring yourself to speak so.” 

Oh! helpmeet worthy of a man! 





CHAPTER XXI. CLARKHURST AND BRYDGES. 


“Even the things I bought myself, with 
my own money, they will rob me of,” Mrs. 
Angerstein murmurs plaintively to Captain 
Bellairs, in the midst of this the twentieth 
interview to which she has summoned him 
since her return to the Barnes cottage. 
The poor woman is clinging to the pretty 
home that has been hers so long, to the 
very last. After the manner of women, 
she feels that it is dearer than ever to her, 
now that she is about to lose it. While 
she reigned securely here she found the 
security dull, for it implied a life of 
peaceful monotony, and ever-recurring 
domestic duties. But now that she is to 
be torn from it by fate, in the form of a 
sister-in-law, all the good old love for the 
place that was her first married home 














comes back, and overwhelms her, and makes 
her more weakly reliant on any human 
being, who will permit him or herself to | 
be relied upon, than she has ever been || 
before. 

It must be admitted that Captain Bel- 
lairs is here very much against his incli- 
nation, and sense of what is good for them 
both. Ever since that scene by the grave 
in Lynton churchyard, he has striven to 
guard himself at all points against her. 
He has told himself that, as she can never 
touch his heart to love, so she shall never 
touch his manly pity for the weak and pilot- 
less into the show of the faintest sem- 
blance of love. He will be sternly fraternal 
in hisdealings with her. He will reprimand 
and preach as only an eloquent Irishman 
can dothese things. He will be good and 
cold to Cissy. He will be adviser, guardian, 
mentor, friend, everything in fact, save 
lover to her. Resolving thus, he goes at 
her bidding two or three times a week to 
the pretty cottage at Barnes. 

The poor helpless woman is so utterly 
unhappy that no man who is endowed 
with a man’s heart can help pitying her. 
Pretty and poverty stricken, proud in the 
wrong way, and as incapable asa baby, she | 
stands before him, appealingly wringing her | 
nerveless hands, and narrating her wrongs. || 
What can he do? He must be soft to a | 
certain degree, because the world has been | 
so very very hard. 
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| “for my father’s sake; and advise me. 


_ tion of him, because of that want of fore- 
|| thought which has left her in a worse case 
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“My poor Cissy,” he says. ‘“ My poor 
Cissy, have patience,. good will come 
out of all this evil; there’s a silver lining 
to every cloud you know.” 

“Yes, I have heard that often before,” 
she interrupts very softly. 

She has this charm, that she speaks 
very softly on all occasions of excite- 
ment. She never startles people into 
discretion by wording her views with 
heart, and heat, and force enough to 
make them realise that she has any views 
about which they may be reasonably 
startled. When she speaks now, for ex- 
ample, Harry Bellairs is chiefly struck by 
her great patience. She tells him in the 
midst of her great tribulation that she has 
heard causes assigned for that tribulation 
having come upon her before! ‘Some 
people say it’s because I have been very, 
very wicked, Harry,” she says in peni- 
tential tones. ‘‘I believe that, I acknow- 
ledge the justice of the punishment, but 
don’t talk to me about silver linings, the 
clouds that are lowering over me will 
never show a bit of them. You remember 
what I said to you in the churchyard, 
what I said to you in my agony, Harry,” 
she goes on after a pause. “I can’t recall 
the words, and I can’t make you under- 
stand how sorry I am that I ever spoke 
them ; forget them——!” 

“Tf I can I will,” he says, gravely. 
“Once for all, Cissy, I have treated you, 
and cared for you as I would have treated 
and cared for a sister. Let me continue 
to do so.” 

“Forgive me,” she mutters humbly, 


Kate Mervyn wishes me to live with her; 
but if I do that I sha!l be a burden on her, 
and other people will think me mean- 
spirited. Oh, Harry, how could he die and 
leave me in sach a plight? it was too 
cruel. I can’t mourn for him as I would 
have mourned, if he had not left me care- 
lessly to be the football of a hard world.” 
He reminds her that the man of whom 
she is speaking had been very tender and 
true to her, that he was the father of her 
children, that it is unwomanly as well as 
unwifely on her part to make bitter men- 


than he found her in eight years ago. All 
this Captain Bellairs tells her, and all this 
she knows full well already, and she is not 
comforted by it, nor in any way more 
resigned than before he began speaking. 


can,” he says, “she will always be the 
best friend you can have * 

“* How can I remain with her when she 
hasn’t enough for herself, and I have 
nothing?” she asks petulantly, and then he 
makes a proposition which has been in his 
mind ever since the day of Mr. Anger- 
stein’s death. 

“You appealed to me just now by your 
father’s memory,” he says, “remember 
that he left you to my care, that he 
charged me to treat you in all respects as 
if you were my sister in reality. Why 
bemoan the loss of this property, Cissy ? 
you must know that you will have an 
income assigned to you by me.” 

The blood rushes to her face in a scarlet 
wave, as she answers, with something like 
resolution, 

“No, no! What you do for my children 
I accept gratefully; but Harry, if I lived 
on your bounty, who knows better than 
you do what the world wouldsay? It shall 
not say that of us.” 

It is in vain that he urges, persuades, 
scolds this adopted sister of his. She is 
refractory in the matter. She will take 
his money for her children, but not for 
herself; and somehow or other he finds 
himself respecting her for her obstinacy, 
although he censures her strongly for it. 
Her determination not to do anything 
that may cause him to be maligned, or to 
have his motives and actions misinter- 
preted, touches him; for, to tell the truth, 
he had not thought that Cissy was capable 
of such self-denial. 

“There’s better stuff in her than I 
thought there was,” he says; “however, 


she must be made secure some wes ~= 
other I olwll taik to Kate about it, and 


leave the matter of the management to 
her. The poor girl has suffered enough 
in her life; if money will spare her any 
further suffering, she shall be spared 
against her will, and without her know- 
ledge.” 

It is difficult for him to see Kate in 
those days though, for Miss Mervyn is 
busily engaged in seeking a new home, 
and finding fresh occupation for herself. 
“ Like Dead Sea fruits that tempt the eye 
and turn to ashes on the lips,” the latter 
is continually “almost” within her reach, 
and as continually evading her. She has 
carefully appraised her own talents and 
accomplishments, and has come to the 
conclusion that, as regards the latter, she is 
too insufficiently grounded to be justified 








“Remain with Kate if you possibly 


in volunteering to teach them to others, 
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who under her auspices will only do as | 
she does, or perhaps even worse. She has 
“looked about” and answered advertise- 
ment after advertisement, and at length 
she has been rewarded. The editor of 
Clarkhurst and Brydges’s magazii:e, The 
Unwarrantable, has responded to a bold- 
hearted appeal she has made to him with 
the welcome words that he “ will give his 
immediate attention to anything she may 
do him the honour of sending to him; and 
that he feels sure that he will be only too 
glad to add her name to his list of 
regular contributors.” 

This answer is so startlingly polite that 
Kate cannot but feel a certain amount of 
feminine curiosity as to the author of it. 

Her experience in these matters is but 
limited, but she knows well that not so 
are editors wont to respond to would-be 
contributors who are novices. Accordingly 
she writes to the mysterious being at the 
official address, and receives for answer 
that he will be unable to give her a per- 
sonal interview for a month, during which 
month he hopes to see her firmly estab- 
lished as a regular contributor to his 
journal, a pledged member of his staff. 

It all goes so smoothly that the girl is 
bewildered at her own success, and loses 
her head a little. She cannot but believe 
that there is something grand in this God- 
given talent of hers by which she coins 
so readily the money she needs so sorely. 
It has been lying dormant all her life, but 
it has sprung up vigorous and full of 
vitality, now that the need has come for 
the development of it. She writes pretty 
stories of love and folly, of struggle and 
defeat, of summer suns and winter glooms, 
and they “ take ;” odd as it may appear to 
everyone, they take and are published, and 
paid for, and the first time Kate sees her 
stories in print, she yields to her yearning 
to know the man who has printed them, and 
goes up to the office of The Unwarrantable 
with her heart full of gratitude. 





There is a little hesitation on the part 
of the office clerk before he recognises her | 


claim to be admitted to the presence of | and her name is spoken by her cousin | 
He surveys Kate | Frank. 


the reigning power. 
coolly and impertinently and likes ‘ the 
look of her” as he tells his friends at his 
club, but he will not attempt to gain her | 
a admission to the presence of al 
chief. 


moments, 
capable; for she has never known the 
name of the editor of The Unwarrantable, 
and she has written to him under an 


**T shall see the editor himself,” she 
says very quietly, and she hands her card 
to the clerk. 

He makes one further effort towards 
establishing intimate relations with her 
before he takes her card to his chief. 

“ You trust to me, and don’t bother your 
brains about ’im,” he says; “ he never reads 
anything that’s sent; I do all that, and I 
tell him what’s worth ’aving, and what 
would run the blessed magazine down; 
I’ve been longer at it than ’e ’as, bless you 
’e’s a swell, tip-top, the right thing and 
no mistake, and I’ve been a bookseller’s 
‘ack for four or five years; you trust to 
me.” 

“Take my card to your master,” Miss 
Mervyn says in the chilliest accents she 
has at command; and in obedience to her 
mandate, this puny god, who sits a little 
way up Parnassus, does his proper work, 
and takes Miss Mervyn’s name to his 
*“* master.” 

The great unknown editor of the grand 
young Unwarrantable, appears to be very 


inaccessible to-day. Time elapses before | 


the patronising clerk reappears, and when 
he comes, he comes with a message to the 








effect that if Miss Mervyn can wait for | 
twenty minutes the editor will see her at | 


the expiration of them. So Kate resigns 
herself, and waits with the daily papers, 
and the clerk, and wonders, “ what Frank 
would think of all this.” 

By-and-by a scrubby but respectful boy 
slides down stairs, and requests her to 
follow him to the presence. She goes, 
“scarce knowing what she seeks,” but 


feeling sure that she is approaching some | 
climax that will mark an epoch in her | 
destiny. With one cheering, reassuring | 


word to her own fainting spirit, with one 
quick gesture that brings the thick crape 
veil more closely over her face, she rises 
and follows her guide through evil looking 
passages, into a severe but comfortable 
apartment. The heart of the office! the 
editor’s sanctum ! 
that it is these things, her hands are taken, 


They stand hand in hand for a few 
speechless, overpowered, in- 


“It’s no good seeing ’im,” he tells her.| assumed one. At the expiration of these 
“You might as well try to get a sight of | few moments, she recovers her powers of 
the Sultan. I_can do all the business for | speech and judgment, and says to him, 


you, I’ll put you in the way.” | 


“How splendidly you could have helped | 








Before she can realise | 
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me on if you had not been my cousin; 
now I shall always dread that you will be 
a partial judge, and so I shall never dare 
to send you anything; nor shall I dare to 
take up your valuable time, by coming to 
consult you, as I should have done, if you 
had been a stranger. Oh, Frank! Why 
do you turn out to be yourself? ” 

She speaks in a half playful strain, for 
she dare not trust herself to be serious 
with Frank. But Frank cannot respond 
to her well-meant attempt. 

“For Heaven’s sake let us have this 
link at least,” he says, “ my life is barren 
of every interest save this. May neither 
cares nor feigns to care for me a 

“Do you care or ‘ feign’ (the most you 
men do, I think) to care for her, may I 
ask? ”’ Kate interrupts, hotly. “Frank! 
do I find you complaining to me of a wife 
to whom you haven’t been wedded three 
months? We will be editor and con- 
tributor if you like, but cousins! friends ! 
never again.” 








THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 





Tur Lord Chamberlain holds office only 
so long as the political party to which he 
is attached remains in power. He comes 
in and goes out with the ministry. Any 
peculiar fitness for the appointment is not 
required of him ; it is simply a reward for 
his parliamentary services. Of course 
different Chamberlains have entertained 
different opinions of the duties to be per- 
formed in regard to the theatres ; we in 
such wise, much embarrassment has arisen. 
The Chamberlain’s office is supported by a 
grant from the civil list, which is settled 
upon the accession of the sovereign. In 
addition, fees are received for the licensing 
of theatres, and for the examination of 
plays. 

The Examiner of Plays has long been re- 
cognised as a more permanent functionary 
than the Lord Chamberlain, although, 
it would seem, the precise nature of 
his appointment has never been clearly 
understood. “TI believe,” said the present 
Examiner, in his evidence before the 
Parliamentary committee of 1866, “ that 
it is an appointment that expires with the 
sovereign (at least I infer so from the 
evidence which Mr. Colman gave in the 
year 1833), but I cannot say that from 
my own knowledge; I believe it to be an 
appointment for life.” 


employé of the Chamberlain, appointed by 
him, and holding the office only so long 
as the superior functionary shall deem 
fitting. There is no instance on record, 
however, of the displacement of an 
Examiner, or of the cancelling by one 
Chamberlain of the appointment made by 
his predecessor. Power of this kind, 
however, would seem to be vested in the 
Chamberlain for the time being. Colman’s 
evidence, it may be noted, is of no present 
worth. He was appointed as a conse- 
quence of the old Licensing Act which, as 
we shall presently show, was repealed in 
1843. 

The first Licenser of Plays sworn in 
after the passing of the Licensing Act of 
1737 was William Chetwynd, with a 
salary of four hundred pounds a year. 
But this deputy of the Chamberlain was 
in his turn allowed a deputy, and one 
Thomas Odell was appointed assistant 
Examiner, with a salary of two hundred 
pounds a year. Strange to say, it was this 
Odell who had first opened a theatre in 
Goodman’s Fields, which, upon the com- 
plaint of the civic authorities, who believed 
the drama to be a source of danger to the 
London apprentices of the period, he had 
been compelled forthwith to close. He 
applied to George the Second for a royal 
license, but met with a peremptory refusal. 
In 1731 he sold his property to one Giffard, 
who rebuilt the theatre, and, dispensing 
with official permission, performed stage 
plays between the intervals of a concert, 
until producing Garrick, and obtaining 
extraordinary success by that measure, he 
roused the jealousy of the authorities, and 
was compelled to forego his undertaking. 
The Licenser’s power of prohibition 
was exercised very shortly after his 
appointment, in the case of two tragedies : 
Gustavus Vasa, by Henry Brooke, and 
Edward and Eleonora, by James Thomson. 
Political allusions of an offensive kind 
were supposed to lurk somewhere in these 
works. Gustavus Vasa was especially 
forbidden “on account of some strokes of 
liberty which breathed through several 
parts of it.” On the Irish stage, however, 
over which the Chamberlain had no power, 
the play was performed as The Patriot ; 
while, by the publication of Gustavus Vasa, 
Mr. Brooke obtained one thousand pounds 
or so from a public curious as to the impro- 
prieties it was alleged to contain, and 
anxious to protest against the oppressive 
conduct of the Licenser. In 1805, with the 
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was produced at Covent Garden, in order 
that Master Betty, the Young Roscius, 
might personate the hero. But the youth- 
ful actor failed in the part, and the tragedy, 
being found rather dull, was represented 
but once. At this time Mr. Brooke had 
been dead some years. In a preface to his 
play he had vouched for its purity, and 
denounced the conduct of the Licenser, as 
opposed to the intention of the Legislature; 
Doctor Johnson assisting his cause by the 
publication of an ironical pamphlet—a Vin- 
dication of the Licenser from the malicious 
and scandalous aspersions of Mr. Brooke. 
Modern readers may well be excused for 
knowing little of the dramatist whose 
Gustavus Vasa had no great deal to 
recommend it, perhaps, beyond the fact of 
its performance having been prohibited. 
Yet some few years since, it may be noted, 
Mr. Charles Kingsley made endeavours, 
more strenuous than successful, to obtain 
applause for Brooke’s novel The Fool 
of Quality; but although a new and 
handsome edition of this work was pub- 
lished, it was received with some apathy 
by the romance-reading public. 

The author of The Seasons hardly seems 
a writer likely to give offence designedly 
to a Chamberlain. But Thomson was a 
sort of Poet Laureate to Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, then carrying on fierce opposi- 
tion to the court of his father, and the 
play of Edward and Eleonora—a dramatic 
setting of the old legend of Queen Eleanor 
sucking the poison from her husband’s 
arm—certainly contained passages applic- 
able to the differences existing between 
the King and his heir apparent. In the 
first scene, one of the characters demands, 


Has not the royal heir a juster claim 

To share his father’s inmost heart and counsels, 

Than aliens to his interest, those who make 

A property, a market of his honour ? 

And King Edward apostrophises his dead 
sire— 

O my deluded father ! little joy 

Hadst thou in life, led from thy real good 

And genuine glory, from thy people’s love, 

The noblest aim of kings, by smiling traitors ! 

In 1775, however, the play was produced 
at Covent Garden. George the Third was 
king, and the allusions to the squabbles of 
his father and grandfather were not, per- 
haps, supposed to be any longer of the 
remotest concern or significance to any- 
body. 

At this time, and long afterwards, the 
Licenser regarded it as his chief duty to 
protect the court against all possibility of 
attack from the stage. With the morality 








of plays he did not meddle much; but he 
still clung to the old superstition that the 
British drama had only a right to exist as 
the pastime of royalty; plays and players 
were still to be subservient to the pleasure 
of the sovereign. The British public who, 
after all, really supported the stage, he 
declined to consider in the matter; 
conceding, however, that they were at 
liberty to be amused at the theatre, pro- 
vided they could achieve that end in strict 
accordance with the prescriptions of the 
court and its Chamberlain. In George the 
Third’s time King Lear was prohibited, 
because it was judged inexpedient that 
royal insanity should be exhibited upon 
the stage. In 1808 a play, called The 
Wanderer, adapted from Kotzebue, was 
forbidden at Covent Garden, in that it 
dealt with the adventures of Prince 
Charles Edward, the Pretender. Even 
after the accession of Queen Victoria, a 
license was refused to an English version 
of Victor Hugo’s Ruy Blas, lest playgoers 
should perceive in it allusions to the 
choice of a husband her Majesty was 
then about to make. 

The Licenser’s keenness in scenting a 
political allusion oftentimes, indeed, en- 
tailed upon him much and richly merited 
ridicule. The production, some fifty years 
ago, of a tragedy, called Alasco, furnishes 
a notable instance of the absurdity of 
his conduct in this respect. Alasco was 
written by Mr. Shee, a harmless gentle- 
man enough, if at that time a less fully 


developed courtier than he appeared when, | 


as Sir Martin Archer Shee, he occupied 
the presidential chair of the Royal Aca- 
demy. Possibly some suspicion attached 
to the dramatist by reason of his being 
an Irishman and a Roman Catholic. In 
any case, the Licenser found much to 
object to in Alasco. The play was in 
rehearsal at Covent Garden; but so many 
alterations and suppressions were insisted 
on, that its representation became im- 
practicable. We may note a few of the 
lines expunged by the Licenser— 

With most unworthy patience have I seen 

My country shackled and her sons oppressed ; 

And though I’ve felt their injuries, and avow 

My ardent hope hereafter to avenge them, &c. 

ame, proud lord, are never safe, nor should be ; 

e ground is mined beneath them as they tread ; 

Haunted by plots, cabals, conspiracies, 

Their lives are long convulsions, and they shake, 

Surrounded by their guards and garrisons ! 

Some slanderous tool of state, 

Some taunting, dull,unmannered deputy ! 

The words in italics were to be ex- 
punged from the following passages— 
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Tis ours to rescue from the oblivious grave 
Where tyrants have combined to bury them, 
A gallant race—a nation—and her fame; 
To gather up the fragments of cur state, 
And in its cold dismembered body, breathe, 
The living soul of empire. 


Fear God and love the king—the soldier’s faith— 

Was always my religion; and I know 

No heretics but cowards, knaves and traitors— 

No, no, whate’er the colour of his creed, 

The man of honour’s orthodor. 

It is difficult now to discover what 
offence was contained in these lines, and 
many more such as these, which were also 
denounced by the Licenser. Shee expos- 
tulated—for he was not a meek sort of 
man by any means, and he knew the ad- 
vantages of a stir to one aiming at pub- 
licity—appealed from the subordinate to 
the superior, from the Examiner to the 
Chamberlain, then the Duke of Montrose, 
and wrote to the newspapers; but all in vain. 
The tragedy could not be performed. That 
the stage lost much it would be rash to 
assert. Alasco was published, and those 
who read it—they were not many—found 
it certainly harmless; but not less cer- 
tainly pompous and wearisome. However, 
that Shee was furnished with a legitimate 
grievance was generally agreed, although 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, then very in- 
tense in its Toryism, it was hinted 
that the dramatist, his religion and his 
nationality being considered, might be in 
league with the author of Captain Rock, 
and engaged in seditious designs against 
the peace and Protestantism of Ireland. 
Some five years later, it may be noted, 
Alasco was played at the Surrey Theatre, 
without the slightest regard for the 
opinion of the Examiner of Plays, or with 
any change in the passages he had ordered 
to be expunged. Westminster was not 
then very well informed as to what hap- 
pened in Lambeth, and probably it was not 
generally known that Alasco, with all its 
supposed seditious utterances unsilenced, 
could be witnessed upon the Surrey stage. 
Nor is there any record that anybody was 
at all the worse, or the treasury of the 
theatre any the better, for the representa- 
tion of the forbidden tragedy. 

The Examiner of Plays at this time was 
George Colman the younger, who was 
appointed to the office, less on account of 
the distinction he enjoyed as a dramatist, 
than because he was a favourite and a sort 
of boon companion of George the Fourth. 
Colman had succeeded a Mr. Larpent, who 
had filled the post for some twenty years, 
and who, notwithstanding that, as a strict 
methodist, he scarcely seemed a very fit 











person to pronounce judgment upon 
stage plays, had exercised the powers en- 
trusted to him with moderation. It was 
generally agreed that he was a considerate 
and benignant ruler, and that his career as 
Examiner offered few occasions for re- 
marks, although upon its close some sur- 
prise was excited at the exposure for sale 
by public auction of the many manuscripts 
of plays, &c., which were found in his posses- 
sion, and which should certainly have been 
preserved among the archives of the Cham- 
berlain’s office. Colman, however, proved a 
very tyrant—a consummate Jack-in-office. 
As a gentleman of rather unbridled habits 
of life, and the author of Broad Grins 
and other works certainly paying small 
heed to the respectabilities, it had been 
hoped that he would deal leniently with 
his brother playwrights. But he carried 
to fanatic extravagance his devotion to the 
purity of the stage. Warned by earlier 
example, few dramas which could possibly 
be considered as of a political complexion 
were now submitted for examination. Still 
the diction of the stage demanded a mea- 
sure of liberty. But Mr. Colman would 
not allow a lover to describe his mistress 
as “an angel.” He avowed that “an 
angel was a character in Scripture, and 
not to be profaned on the stage by being 
applied toa woman!” The exclamation, 
“Oh, Providence!” was not permitted. 
The words “heaven” and “ hell” he uni- 
formly expunged. “Oh, Ind!” and “ Oh, 
la!” were condemned for irreverence. 
Oaths and all violent expletives were 
strictly prohibited. 

Now it was rather an imprecatory age. 
Men swore in those days, not meaning 
much harm or particularly conscious of 
what they were doing, but as a matter of 
bad habit, in pursuance of a custom 
certainly odious enough, but which they 
had not originated, and could hardly be 
expected immediately to overcome. In 
this way malediction formed part of the 
manners of the time. How could these 
be depicted upon the stage in the face of 
Mr. Colman’s new ordinance ? There was 
great consternation among actors and 
authors. Plays came back from the 
Examiner's office so slashed with red ink 
that they seemed to be bleeding from 
numerous wounds; line after line had 
been prohibited; and by Colman of all 
people! Critics amused themselves by 
searching through his own dramatic 
writings, and cataloguing the bad language 
they contained. The list was very for- 
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midable. There were comminations and 
anathemas in almost every scene. The 
matter was pointed out to him; but he 
treated it with indifference. He was a 
writer of plays then; but now he was 
Examiner of Plays. His point of view was 
changed, that was all. It was no fault of 
his if there had been neglect of duty on 
the part of previous Examiners. Mr. 
Arnold, the proprietor and manager of the 
Lyceum Theatre, expostulated with him 
on the subject. In a play by John Banim, 
one of the authors of the Tales of the 
O’Hara Family, Colman had forbidden 
certain lines to be chanted by monks and 
nuns ina scene of a foreign cathedral. It 
was too profane. What about the singing 
of God save the King upon the stage? 
That had been sanctioned by custom 
Colman maintained; but he could not 
regard it as a precedent. Was he prepared 
to mutilate Portia’s great speech in the 
Merchant of Venice? Certainly he was; 
but then custom had sanctioned it and 
playgoers were not prepared for any 
meddling with the text of Shakespeare. 
He admitted, however, that he did not 
trouble himself to ascertain whether his 
excisions were carried into effect when the 
plays came to be represented. “My 
duty,” he said, “is simply to object to 
everything immoral or politically dan- 
gerous. When I have marked my ob- 
jections the play is licensed, subject to the 
omission of the passages objected to; 
beyond this I have nothing to do, or an 
Examiner would become a spy as well as a 
censor on the theatre.” Any breach of 
law was, therefore, left to be remedied by 
the action of the “ common informer” of 
the period. 

As evidence of Colman’s lack of con- 
scientiousness in this matter a letter he 
wrote to Mr. Frederick Yates in 1829 may 
be cited. A dramatic author, the friend 
both of Colman and Yates, had bitterly 


complained of the retrenchments made by | 
| his benefit, with any nonsense of dialogue 


the Examiner in a certain play or, to 
follow Colman’s own words, had stated 
“that his comedy would be sure to be 
damned by the public, owing to the re- 
moval of some devilish good jokes by the 
Examiner.” ‘Cannot you, my dear Fred, 
instruct him better?’ wrote Colman. 











case, of what good was the Examiner, re- 
garded as a public servant ? 

It was questioned at the time whether 
the Chamberlain, by his deputy, was not 


exercising more authority than he was | 
really clothed with, under virtue of the || 
He was entitled to pro- | 


Licensing Act. 
hibit the performance of any play; but 
could he make terms with the managers, 
and cut and carve their manuscripts, 


forcing upon them his capricious altera- | 


tions? Further, it was asked by what 
right he delegated his power to another ? 


The Act made no mention of his deputy } 
or of such an officer as an Examiner of | 
And then, as to the question of || 


Plays. 


fees. What right had he to exact fees ? 


There was no mention of fees in the Act. 
No doubt the managers had long been in | 


the habit of paying fees—two guineas for 
every piece, song, &c. But it was urged that 
this was simply to secure expedition in the 
examination of their plays, which they 
were bound to submit to the Chamberlain 
fourteen days at least before representation, 
and not in pursuance of any legal enact- 
ment. The Examiner of Plays received a 
salary from the Chamberlain for the labour 
he performed ; why should he levy a tax 
upon managers and authors, and so be 
paid twice over for the same work ? 

Now, on the subject of fees Colman was 
certainly most rapacious. He spared no 


effort to increase, in this way, the emolu- | 


ments of his office. Did an actor on a 


benefit night advertise any new songs, | 
glees, or other musical performance, Col- | 


man was prompt to demand a fee of two 


guineas for every separate production. || 


Occasional addresses, prologues, and epi- 
logues were all rated as distinct stage 
plays, and the customary fees insisted 
upon. 
Knight,” so far defeated this systematic 
extortion that he strung together a long 
list of songs, recitations, imitations, &c., 
which he wished to have performed at 


that came into his head, and so sent them 
to be licensed as one piece. They were 
licensed accordingly ; the dialogue was all 
omitted, and the ingenious actor aided his 
benefit by saving eight or ten guineas, 
which would otherwise have found their 


“The play, you know, must be printed in| way into the pocket of the Examiner. 


strict accordance with my obliterations ; | 


When the French plays were performed in 


but if the parts be previously given out, it | London, in 1829, Colman insisted that a 
will be difficult to induce the actors to | fee must be paid for every vaudeville or 
preach from my text!” No doubt upon | other light piece of that class produced. 


this hint the actors spake. Only, in that 


As some three or four of such works were 

















One actor, long famous as “ Little | 
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presented every night—the same plays 
being rarely repeated—it was computed 
that the Examiner’s fees amounted upon 
an average to six guineas a-night. During 
an interval, however, the Duke of Devon- 
shire succeeding the Duke of Montrose 
as Chamberlain, this demand was not 
enforced ; eventually a compromise was 





agreed upon, and a reduced fee of one 
guinea was levied upon each vaudeville, | 
&c. Colman even succeeded in rating as 
a stage play, an astronomical lecture, de- 
livered at the Lyceum. The “ At Homes” 
of Mathews were of course taxed, a| 
“slight sketch and title ” being submitted | 
to the Examiner, the actor professing to 
speak without any precise text, but simply | 
from “heads and hints before him to refer | 
to, should his memory falter.” In an} 
attempt to levy a fee on account of an | 
oratorio performed at Covent Garden, | 
Colman failed, however; it was proved | 
that the libretto was entirely composed | 
from the Scriptures. After great discus- | 
sion it was ultimately decided that the | 
Bible did not need the licence of the Lord | 
Chamberlain. 

Colman died in 1836, and was succeeded | 
as Examiner of Plays by Mr. Charles | 
Kemble who, strange to say, while holding | 
that appointment returned to the stage for | 
a short season and performed certain of | 


| think fit. 


such fees as he might deem fit in regard to 
every play, prologue, epilogue, or part 
thereof, intended to be produced or acted in 
Great Britain, although no fee was in any 
case to exceed two guineas in amount. 
Further it was made lawful for him, when- 
ever he should be of opinion that it was 
fitting forthe preservation of good manners, 
decorum, or of the public peace so to do, 
to forbid the performance of any stage 
play, or any act, scene or part thereof, or 
any prologue or epilogue or any part there- 
of, anywhere in Great Britain or in any 
such theatre as he should specify, and either 
absolutely or for such time as he should 
It was enacted, moreover, that 
the word “stage play” should be taken to 
include “‘every tragedy, comedy, farce, 
opera, burletta, interlude, melodrama, 
pantomime, or other entertainment of the 
stage.” 

The Act provides for no appeal against 
the decision of the Chamberlain. His 
government was to be quite absolute. 
If he chose to prohibit the performance 
of Shakespeare’s plays for instance, no 
one could question his right to take that 
strong measure; only another Act of Par- 
liament could, under such circumstances, 
restore Shakespeare to the stage. Of the 
Examiner of Plays the Act made no men- 
tion: that office continued to be the 


his most celebrated characters. He re- | creation simply of the Lord Chamberlain, 
signed the office in 1840, and his son John | and without any sort of legal status. The 
Mitchell Kemble then held it in his stead. | old Licensing Act of 1737 was absolutely 


| On the death of John Mitchell Kemble in | repealed; yet, unaccountably enough, Mr. 
| 1857 
_ late Examiner, received the appointment. | and signed by the Marquis of Breadalbane, 
| Mr. Donne, however, had in truth per- | then Lord Chamberlain, begins: ‘‘ Whereas 


Mr. William Bodham Donne, the | Donne’s appointment, bearing date 1857, 


formed the duties of the office, as the | in consequence of an Act of Parliament, 
deputy of the Chamberlain’sdeputy. Since | made in the tenth year of the reign of His 


| the year 1849, as he informed the Parlia- | late Majesty King George the Second,” 
_ mentary committee of 1866, he had received | &e., &c. 
| asalary of three hundredand twenty pounds, 


The intensity of George Colman’s regard 
subject to deduction on account of income | for “ good manners and decorum,” has no 
tax. Further he receives fees for every | doubt furnished a precedent to later 
play he examines. Two guineas are paid|examiners. For some time little effort 
for every play of three acts or more; under | was made again to apply the stage to the 
three acts the fee is one guinea. For! purposes of political satire. Mr. Buck- 
every song sung in a theatre a fee of five | stone informed the Parliamentary Com- 
shillings is paid. As Mr. Donne explained | mittee that an attempt, made about 15446, 
to the committee, he had examined between | to represent the House of Commons upon 
1857 and 1866 about one thousand eight | the stage of the Adelphi—Mr. Buckstone 
hundred plays. was to have personated the Lord John 

It is to be noted that in 1843 the act for | Russell of that date—had been promptly 
regulating theatres, commonly known as/ forbidden; and the late Mr. Shirley 





| Sir James Graham’s Act, became law. By | Brooks stated that a project of drama- 
_ this measnre the powers of the Lord Cham- | tising Mr. Disraeli’s novel of Coningsby, 
| berlain were enlarged and more firmly 

established ; he was empowered to charge 


had also, in regard to its political bearing, 
been interdicted by the Chamberlain. 
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Few other essays in this direction appear 
worth noting, until we come to a season 
or two back, when certain members of the 
late administration were caricatured upon 
the stage of the Court Theatre, after a 
fashion that speedily brought down the 
rebuke of the Chamberlain, and the exhi- 
bition was prohibited within his juris- 
diction. But the question of “ good 
manners and decorum ” has induced much 
controversy. For where, indeed, is dis- 
coverable an acceptable standard of “good 
manners and decorum?” In such matters 
there is always growth and change of 
opinion. Sir Walter Scott makes mention 
of an elderly lady, who, reading over again 
certain books she had deemed in her youth 
to be of a most harmless kind, was shocked 
at their exceeding grossness. She had un- 
consciously moved on with the civilising 
and refining influences of her time. And 
the question of morality in relation to the 
drama is confessedly very difficult to deal 
with. “It must be something almost of 
a scandalous character to warrant inter- 
ference,” says Mr. Donne. “If you sift 
the matter to the very dross, two-thirds of 
the plays of any period in the history of 
the stage must be condemned. Where 
there is an obvious intention, or a very 
strong suspicion of an intention to make 
wrong appear right or right appear wrong, 
those are the cases in which I interfere, or 
those in which there is any open scandal, 
or any inducement to do wrong is offered ; 
but stage morality is—the morality of the 
stage, and generally, quite as good as the 
morality of the literature of fiction.” This 
does not define the Examiner’s principle 
of action very clearly. As instances of 
his procedure it may be stated that upon 
religious grounds he has forbidden such 
operas as the Nabuco of Verdi and the 
Mosé in Egitto of Rossini, allowing them 
to be presented, however, when their 
names were changed to Nino and Zora 
or Pietro l’Eremita respectively. On the 
other hand, while prohibiting La Dame 
aux Camelias of M. Alexandre Dumas 
jils, he has sanctioned its performance as 
the opera La Traviata. “I think,” ex- 
plained Mr. Donne, “that if there is a 
musical version of a piece it makes a 
difference, for the story is then subsidiary 
to the music and singing.” Prohibiting 
Jack Sheppard he yet licensed for repre- 
sentation an adaptation of a French 
version of the same piece. Madame Ris- 
tori was not allowed to appear in the 
tragedy of Myrrha, and the dramas which 





French companies of players visiting this 
country from time to time have designed to 
produce, have been very severely dealt with, 
the Examiner forgetting, apparently, that 
such works should rather be judged by 
a foreign than a native standard of good 
manners and decorum. As a result we 
have the strange fact of the Examiner 
stepping between the English public and 
what have been held to be the master- 
pieces of the French stage. 

The Chamberlain has also held it to be 
a part of his duty to interfere in regard to 
certain of the costumes of the theatre, 
when these seemed to be more scanty than 
seemliness required, and from time to time 
he has addressed expostulations to the 
managers upon the subject. It may be 
safely concluded, however, that from his 
action in this matter, little change or 
amendment has ensued. 

In America there is no Lord Chamber- 
lain, Examiner of Plays, or any corre- 
sponding functionary. The stage may be 
no better for the absence of such an officer, 
but it does not seem to be any the worse. 





AS THE HEART HEARS. 


I Know that I never can hear it, never on earth any 
more 

I know the music of my life with that silenced voice 
is o’er ; 

Yet I tell you, that never across the fells, the wild 
west wind can moan, 

But my sad heart hears, close, true, and clear, the 
thrill of his earnest tone. 


I know that I never can listen, with these mortal 
ears of mine, 

To the step that meant joy and gladness, in the days 
of auld lang syne ; 

Yet I tell you the long waves never break in the 
hollows of the cove, 

But ow mimic in their rise and fall the tread I used 
to love. 


I know the melody that you sing, with its delicate 
memoried words, 

Is nothing but measured language, well set unto 
music’s chords ; 

Yet I tell you, as you breathe it, my dead life wakes 


again, ; 

I laugh to its passionate gladness, I weep to its 
passionate pain. 

I know the beck that tinkles, beside the forget-me-nots 
there, 

Is nothing but water rippling where the willows 
shimmer fair ; 

Yet I tell you, for me it murmurs, the very words he 


said, ; 

When We, and the Year, and Love were fresh, in 
the golden day that is dead. 

Aye, Youth is proud, and gay, and bold ; still this is 
left for us, , 

Who sit ’neath the yellowing tree leaves, and listen 
to silence thus; aay 

It has life in its April glory, it has Hope with its 
smiles and tears, 

We live alone with Nature and Time, and hear, as 
the hush’d heart hears. 
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“THE best things I have seen in your 
Tle Melon—where there are none,” says 
Grombletone, red as a Highland rose, 
“are your luncheon—excellent—and your 
boat—which is to carry us away from it.” 

“What!” exclaimed Kasimayne, pleased 
with the approval of his provisions, but 
disappointed with the slight appreciation 
| of their excursion. “ Do you say nothing 
to that slightly ruined dolmen—a Fairies’ 
grot, perhaps, or a nook in which Dwarfs’ 
treasures still lie buried? I can fancy 
them dancing their elfen round on that 
close-bitten plot of velvet grass, and hear 
their chorus, ‘Two, three, four; Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday,’ continued with, 
‘And Thursday and Friday,’ afterwards 
added, but stopping there, because Satur- 
day is consecrated to the Virgin, whom 
they hold in horror. Sunday is omitted 
for still stronger pagan reasons. Those 
two are their unlucky days, Wednesday is 
their féte day, and the first Wednesday in 
May their annual festival.” 

“With the help of fancy and ‘ perhaps,’ 

ou may see and hear a good deal, sir.” 

“* My dear fellow,” continued Easimayne, 
“the Breton Dwarfs and Fairies are things 
not of fancy, but of history. The latter 
are mostly called Korrigan, from korr, 


small (diminutive, korrik), and gwen or | 


gan, genius. The korrigans predict the 
future, heal incurable diseases by means of 
charms which they communicate to their 
favourites, take the form of any animal 
they please, and travel from one end of 
the world to another in the twinkling of 
an eye. Every year, at the return of 
spring, they hold a grand nocturnal feast. 
| A cloth, white as snow, is spread on the 
| grass, close to a fountain; it is covered 
| spontaneously with exquisite viands; in 
the middle stands a crystal cup, filled with 
a marvellous phosphorescent liquor, which, 
at the close of the repast, is passed round 
from hand to hand. At the sound of 
| human footsteps, everything vanishes. 
Fountains, especially fountains near dol- 
mens, of which they are the patronesses, 
are the most usual haunt of korrigans, in 
the few solitary spots from which the 
| Holy Virgin, their greatest enemy, has not 
_ driven them. They have a strong pro- 
|| pensity to child-stealing, as is confirmed 
_ by every European tradition. Their object 
in doing so is to regenerate their own 
spell-bound and accursed race. The 
creatures they sometimes substitute for 





human children are also diminutive, and 
pass for their offspring. The Dwarfs have 
exactly the same powers as the Fairies, 
only their form is different. Instead of 
being white and aérial, they are black and 
hairy, with claws like cats, feet and horns 
like goats. They inhabit dolmens, and 
are believed to have built them. They 
are sorcerers, fortune-tellers, magicians, 
and can say, like their brother Alvis, in 
the Edda, ‘I have been everywhere, and 
I know everything.’ But you look, 
Grombletone, as if you didn’t believe a 
word about it.” 

“Don’t ask me. The sea air makes one 
thirsty. That’s why the Fairies enjoyed 
their cups. Give me another glass of your 
Bordeaux—I had no idea anything like 
that was to be got in Brittany—and I'll 
subscribe to the whole of your Druid 
mythology.” 

“Tf you don’t believe it, other people do. 
The young girls are terribly afraid of the 
Dwarfs, although they are not so dangerous 
asin Merlin’stime. The full-grown peasant, 
however, fears them less than he does the 
fairies. He braves and makes light of 
them by day, especially if he has sprinkled 
himself with holy water. Though the 
Dwarfs hate religion and the clergy as 
much as the Fairies, their aversion often 
takes a humorous and comical rather than 
a mischievous turn. The Dwarfs always 
carry with them a large leather purse, said 
to be full of gold; but those who steal it 
find nothing in it but filthy horse-hair and 
a pair of scissors.” 

“Pshaw! Hand me the biscuits.” 


“Your incredulity, Grombletone, can’t 


alter facts. Not only the Bretons, but the 
Welsh, the Irish, and the Highlanders of 
Scotland assure us that the Dwarfs are 
coiners and skilful blacksmiths. Their 
invisible forges are hidden under grottos 
of stone. It was they who engraved the 
cabalistic characters to be seen on many 
Celtic monuments in Morbihan, and par- 
ticularly in Gawr-iniz, or the Giant’s 
Island. Whoever deciphered those in- 
scriptions would know the exact spot 
where every treasure in the neighbour- 
hood is concealed. What do you think of 
that, Grombletone, eh? Suppose we 
make them out, and then go shares ! ” 

“T excuse sir, for once, your after- 
luncheon nonsense, attributing it to the 
sea air and to your Bordeaux, which really 
improves upon acquaintance.” 

‘** Bravo, Grombletone! A happy change 
is coming over you—unlike what hap- 
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pened to the infant hero of the Popular 
Song I am going to recite, in proof of 
Fairies’ and Dwarfs’ existence. Its title, 
in dialect of Cornouaille, is Ar Bugel 
Laec’hiet, interpreted, The Changeling. 
Fairy changelings, you must know, always 
pretend to be dumb ; for their voice, which 
is old and cracked, would at once reveal 
their origin. The grand point, therefore, 
is to get them to speak, and then take 
advantage of their self-betrayal. Honour 
my version with your kind attention.” 


“ Beautiful Maria is in affliction; she 
has lost her dear son Loik; the Korrigan 
has carried him off. 

“On going to the fountain, to draw 
water,’ she bewails, ‘ I left my Loik in his 
cradle; when I returned to the house, he 
was gone. In his place they had put this 
monster, whose face is as yellow as a 
toad’s, who bites and scratches without 
uttering a word, who is always wanting 
to be at the breast, and though turned of 
seven years is not yet weaned. O Virgin 
Mary, on your snowy throne, with your 
Son in your arms, you are filled with joy, 
while 1 am wretched. You have kept 
your Holy Child; but I have lost mine. 
Have pity on me, O Mother of Pity!’ 

“*My daughter, my daughter, do not 
distress yourself. Your Loik is not utterly 
lost; your dear Loik shall be found again. 
Whoever pretends to prepare in an egg- 
shell a repast for ten labourers, forces the 
Dwarf to speak. As soon as he speaks, whip 
him; whip him well. When he is heard (by 
his Fairy mother) he is speedily removed.’ 

“What are you doing there, my 
mother?’ asked the child-dwarf, in as- 
tonishment. ‘ What are you doing there ?’ 

““* What am I doing here, my son? I 
am preparing in an egg-shell a dinner for 
the ten labourers who belong to my house- 
hold.’ 

“*« For ten, dear mother, and in an egg- 
shell! I have seen the egg before I saw 
the white hen. I have seen the acorn 
before I saw the tree. I have seen the 
sapling that sprung from the acorn. I 
have seen the oak grown in the woods of 
the other Brittany ; but I have never yet 
seen anything like that !’ 

***You have seen too many things, my 
son. Click! Clack! Flip! Flap! Whick! 
Whack! Ah, old chap, I have canght you 
at last!’ 

“—* To not strike him; give him to me 





“When Maria returned to her house, 
she found her child in his cradle, sleeping 


| 


very sweetly. And as she gazed on him | 
with extreme delight, and was about to | 


kiss him, he opened his eyes. He sat up, 
and stretching out his little arms to her, 
said, ‘Ah, mother, I have been a very long 
time asleep !’” 


“ Pretty enough,” says Grombletone, 
condescendingly munching a biscuit. “ But 
what is the meaning of the egg and the 
white hen, and the other Brittany ?” 

“That’s more than I can tell you, un- 
less the latter expression means Great 
Britain, and is therefore a proof that the 
ballad was composed before the complete 


separation of the Insularand the Armorican | 
Bretons; which would be evidence of its || 


extreme antiquity. But listen to another 
ballad, the legend of Sainte-Azénor—pray 
help yourself; there is still a little Bor- 
deaux left—which must date from the 
earliest times of oral Breton poetry.” 

“How do you contrive to know that, 
Easimayne? Who, and what was your 
Azénor ?” 

“* All I know about her saintship is that 
she was the daughter of Audren, chief of 





the Armorican Bretons, who, after found- | 


ing the town of Chitel-Audren, died about 
the year 464, and that she and her son 
Budok were canonised. If that date does 
not satisfy you, the age of the ballad, 
called ‘ The Tower of Armor,’ is marked by 
the strophe of four eight-syllable verses 
rhyming two and two, with the singularity 
of having two extra syllables, which rhyme 
with nothing, appended to the end of each 
first verse. Here it is, as well as I could 
do it into English prose. 


“*Who amongst you, men of the 
sea, has seen on the top of the tower 
which rises at the water’s edge, at the top 
of the round tower of the Chateau of 
Armor, the Lady Azénor on her knees ?’ 

“*We have seen the lady kneeling, 
Seigneur, at the window of the tower. 
Her cheeks were pale, her dress black, but 
nevertheless, her heart was calm.’ 

“*One summer’s day, there arrived 
ambassadors of the most noble blood of 


Brittany; silver harness, yellow coats; | 


grey horses with wide red nostrils. When 
the sentinel saw them, he went in search 
of the king.’ 

“** There are twelve on horseback ; shall 


back again. Idon’t doanyharm toyour son. | the gates be opened to them ?’ 


He is king in our country of Fairyland.’ 





“* Let the gates be opened to them, 
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sentinel ; let them be graciously received ; 
let the table be instantly spread with pro- 
fusion. As to receiving them, they must 
be well received.’ 

“* We come on the part of our king’s 
son, Seigneur, to demand your daughter 
in marriage; to demand, with reverence, 
your daughter Azénor in marriage.’ 

““*My daughter shall be accorded to 
him with pleasure. He is tall and hand- 
some, they tell me. Handsome and tall is 
also my daughter, gentle as a bird, white 
as milk.’ 

“*The Bishop of Is joyously celebrated 
the wedding, and it lasted fifteen days; 
fifteen days of feasts and dances, the 
harpers at their post.’ 

““* And now, my pretty spouse, are you 
willing that we return to my home ?’ 

“<«That is all one to me, my young 
husband ; wherever you go, I will go with 
leasure.’ 

*** When her stepmother saw her arrive, 
she choked, she was suffocated with spite 
and envy.’ 

“* Everybody, now, will be singing the 
praises of this yellow-beak (young bird) ! 
People like new keys—that’s it; the old 
keys they despise, and yet the old keys are 
the most convenient.’ 

“* Before eight months, I believe, were 
over, she said to her step-son, ‘“ Would 
you like, child of Brittany, to defend the 
moon from the wolf? [to pass the night 
with the sky for your roof; to be turned 


| Azénor, that day, went to the stake as 
| quietly as a lamb; in a white dress, with 
naked feet; her fair hair floating over her 
shoulders. While Azénor was going to 
the stake—poor little creature—great and 
small, all repeated, ‘It is a crime, a great 
| crime, to burn a woman about to give birth 
toa child.’ Allsobbed, great and small, as 
she passed, except her step-mother. 

*** Tt is no crime,’ she said, ‘ but a good 
action, to stifle the she-viper and her brood. 
Blow, merry stokers, blow, that the flames 
fru blaze red and bright! Blow, boys, 
_ blow well, that the fire may burn as a fire 
| should burn!’ 

“They blew themselves out of breath, 
and then blew again, in vain. The fire 
would not light beneath her. With all 
| their blowing out of breath, and taking 
breath again, and blowing, no fire could 
they contrive to make. 

“ When the chief of the judges saw the 
difficulty, he was stupefied, and said, ‘ She 
has bewitched the fire, undoubtedly. Since 
she will not burn, we must drown her.’ 

“« “What sawest thou, sailor, on the sea ?’ 

“¢ A bark without oars or sails; and at 
the stern, for pilot, an angel standing with 
outstretched wings. I saw, Seigneur, far 
out at sea, a bark, and in the bark, a 
woman with her babe, her new-born babe 
hanging on her white breast, like a dove 
on the edge of a conch-shell. She kissed 
and kissed again bis little naked back, and 
sang to him with such a gentle voice, 








out of doors]. Take care, if you will be- 
lieve me. Mind, if that has not happened | 
to you already, happen it will. Look to | 
your reputation, Seigneur; preserve your | 
nest from the cuckoo.”’’ | 

“*Tf your counsel be loyal, madame, | 
she shall be immediately imprisoned ; im- | 
prisoned in the round tower, and in three | 
days she shall be burnt alive.’ 

“When the old king heard the news, 
he shed abundant tears, and tearing his | 
white hair, cried, ‘Woe’s me! woe’s me! 
I have lived too long!’ 

“The old king then—poor king !—in- 
quired of the mariners, ‘ Mariners, hide 
nothing from me; is my daughter burnt | 
alive P’ 

“Your danghter is not yet burnt, Seig- 
neur; she will be burnt to-morrow. She 
is still at the top of the tower; I heard 





‘Sleep, sleep, my little child, sleep then, 
my poor little one! If your father saw 
you, my boy, how proud of yow he would 
be! But, alas, he will never see you! 
Your father, poor infant, is lost.’ 

“ The Chateau of Armor is, in truth, in 
alarm, such as chiteau never experienced 
before. Consternation reigns throughout. 
The step-mother is at the point of death. 

***T see hell opening beside me, step-son. 
In the name of God, come to my assistance. 
Help me, or I am doomed to everlasting 
torments! Your saintly wife, I have dis- 
honoured her!’ 

“ Before she could close her mouth, 
behold, they saw creep out of it a hissing 
serpent, armed with a dart, who stung 
her and stifled her. 

“Immediately, her step-son went out 
and set off ; he set off for foreign countries ; 


her singing yesterday evening. Yesterday | he travelled over land and seas, in search 
evening, I heard her singing, Seigneur, | of news of Azénor. He had sought his 


singing tranquilly—you ought to know it | wife in the east, he had sought her in the 
—with a soft subdued voice, ‘ Have pity, | west, he had sought her in the south; now 
have pity on them, O my God!’ 


_ he was seeking her in the north. So that 
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he landed in the environs of the Great 


Island 





“But, Grombletone, you are nodding 


_ instead of listening to my ballad.” 


“T beg your pardon, sir; indeed I am 


listening ; only the sea air—perhaps the 
_ Bordeaux—makes me dreamy-like. To 
| prove that I am following you, pray what 


was the Great Island ? ” 
“Great Britain or Iceland, according to 


| the Latin legend writers.” 


“The Calf of Man, perhaps. Well, 
I like your story of 


wife, and child, far better than sentimental 
tales of couples of lovers neither of whom 
know what they would have.” 


“He landed in the environs of the 
Great Island. A little boy was playing 
by the water’s edge, amusing himself with 
collecting shells in the skirt of his frock. 
His hair was fair, his eyes blue, blue as the 
sea, blue as Azénor’s, in truth; so much 
so that, when he saw him, the son of 
Brittany sighed from the depths of his 
heart. 

“* Who is your father, my child, who 
is he?’ 

“*T have no father but God; he who 
was my father was lost three years ago. 
My mother weeps when she thinks of 
that.’ 

“* And who is your mother, my little 
man, and where is she ? ’ 

““*She is busy washing, Seigneur; she 
is down there with the linen.’ 

“* Let us go and find her together.’ ” 

“*So he took the boy’s hand, who served 
him for guide, and who led the way to the 
washing-pool. Now, as they walked along, 
the blood in the son’s hand boiled at the 
contact of his father’s hand. 

“Dear darling mother, look up and 
see. Here is my father! He is found 
again! Here is my father who was lost. 
Blessed be God a thousand times.’ ” 

** And they blessed a thousand times the 
God who is so good, who restores the father 
to his children.” 

“ May the Trinity watch over seafaring 
men!” 


“Amen,” ejaculated Grombletone, “ in- 
cluding ourselves during our row to the 
mainland. But, I say, Easimayne, where 


and how did you pick up all this Breton 
lore?” 
“Simply enough, by the purchase and | 





| study of a volume as charming as it is 


learned, ‘ Barzaz Breiz, Chants Populaires 
de la Bretagne, Recueillés, traduits, et 
annotés par le Vicomte Hersart de la 
Villemarque.’ I advise you to do the 
same; for I saw that the close of the 
ballad touched you and brought a tear into 
your stern Grombletonian eye.” 

“ Nothing of the kind, sir; or, if it did, 
it was caused by the sea air and your— 
no, I won’t find fault with it—your ex- 
cellent Bordeaux.” 





RAILWAY SUICIDES. 





Tue last two years have been marked 
by an unusually large number of railway 
accidents. No one single catastrophe, 
it is true, has equalled in appalling 
consequences the Abergele disaster, and 
some others which form dark spots in our 
past railway history, giving uneasiness to 
the experienced traveller and terror to the 
timid; but, for the frequency and variety 
of accidents, the last few months have 
stood out painfully conspicuous. In one 
single month there were thirty-six of these 
misfortunes—all considerable enough to 
attract mewspaper attention; besides 
smaller mishaps concerning which little 
was said. 

On what rational ground are we to base 
our interpretation of all this? Are rail- 
way directors, secretaries, managers, 
enginemen, and signalmen made of dif- 
ferent stuff from all other men, with the 
humanity wholly left out, and steel and 
gutta-percha consciences inserted instead ? 
To judge from the language of indignant 
censors, such would seem to be the impres- 
sion on many minds; and, indeed, we can 
well pardon those in whom the impression 
has been produced by bodily suffering, 
loss of limb, or loss of the life of a parent 
or a husband. But surely this idea is 
erroneous. Unless the Mohammedan 
doctrine of fatalism be accepted, what 
ground is there for imputing increased 
carelessness to those who are entrusted 
with the management of railway affairs ? 
Every motive which influences men in 
daily life would lead to an opposite con- 
clusion. These accidents bring much 
anxiety to the directors; much additional 
onerous labour to _ secretaries, traffic 
managers, locomotive superintendents, 
station masters, and resident engineers ; 
much chance of dismissal, even of penal 
punishment, to engine-drivers, guards, 
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pointsmen, and signalmen; and much loss 
of money to the shareholders, upon whom 
the financial consequences fall eventually 
in the shape of reduced dividends. Those 
who believe that affairs would be better 
managed if the State owned and worked 
the railways—despite the muddle and 
blunder which so often mark administra- 
tive government—have, of course, aright to 
present their arguments as forcibly as they 
can; but, taking matters as they are, we 
must perforce admit that the popular accu- 
sation (in some quarters) of “ wilfully 
trifling with the lives of their passengers,” 
cannot be made against railway directors, 
officers, and servants, without disregarding 
the obvious wishes and interests of those 
persons. The accidents themselves par- 
take of the same diversified character as 
those on which the Board of Trade has 
had to report in former years. An axle 
broke; a pin dropped out; a piston-rod 
went wrong; a wheel-tire became loose ; 
a tube in the boiler burst; water leaked 
into the fire-box; coupling-irons gave 
way; a rail sprang up a little at the chair; 
floods loosened the ballasting of the per- 
manent way; an engine-driver mistook 
one signal foranother ; asignalman thought 
the line clear when it was not; a guard 
miscalculated the time when an express 
train would overtake him; a pointsman 
turned the points the wrong way, or not 
quite home in the right direction ; a ballast 
train or coal train was not shunted in 
time, or not so fully as to keep the main 
line clear; something or other projecting 
from a down train struck against a train 
on the up line—all these causes of disaster 
have been operative year after year. If 
we ask why they have recently been so 
very numerous, we may not be able to give 
a precise answer ; butit should be borne in 
mind that there are more railways, more 
locomotives, more trains run in a day, and 
more passengers carried, than ever—not an 
excuse for accidents, of course, but an 
increase in the possibility of their occur- 
rence. 

Vexed questions, many and serious, 
arise in connection with isolated accidents 
to passengers, not involving the ruin or 
dislocation of trains. That some arrival 
platforms have been too short, and others 
too dark at night, is certain; and it is 
equally certain that level crossings have 
often been a source of danger. The 
carriages, too, have sometimes been too 
high above the level of the platform, too 
scantily furnished with steps, or leaving 








a gap too wide between the train and the 
edge of the platform. For all such defects 
the companies ought clearly to be held 
responsible. But in relation to the open- 
ing of carriage doors, leaning against them 
inside the carriage, entering after the train 
has started, alighting before the train has 
stopped—in these and many other sources 
of disaster, the passenger is quite as likelyas 
the companies, or their servants, to be in the 
wrong; and among the “railway accidents” 
which are catalogued every year, many 
are unquestionably due to the carelessness 
of the passengers themselves; although 
the Companies have to bear the odium in 
the eyes of the general public. 

There is a separate group of these sad 
affairs which deserves more attention than 
it has received. We refer to railway 
suicides. Most clearly the railway com- 
panies ought not to be held responsible 
here; nor are they so in the eyes of the 
law ; but newspaper readers, looking out 
for a scapegoat, soon find one, and settle 
down into the conviction that railway 
directors ought, somehow or other, to 
prevent such miserable scenes. Alas! 
when a wretched creature is resolved on 
quitting this life forthwith, no human 
power can prevent him. If frustrated in 
one way, he (or she) will find another; if 
not a railway, then a canal, Waterloo 
Bridge, the Serpentine, the Monument, 
an attic window, or, more commonly, the 
drug, the pistol, the razor. If a level 
crossing were always the immediate pre- 
cursor of this kind of fatality, the tempta- 
tion without which it might have been 
averted, an additional argument would be 
furnished to those who think that there 
ought to be no such crossings, no place 
where a coach-road or a footpath crosses 
a railway on the level. But this is by no 
means the case. Some embankments are 
of such small height and easy ascent, some 
cuttings of such small depth and easy 
descent, some palings so easy to climb 
over, some hedges so easy to creep through, 
that it would be utterly impossible for 
railway servants, however numerous and 
watchful, to prevent desperate mono- 
maniacs from getting upon the rails at 
one point or other. A little consideration 
would show any reasonable person the 
truth of this; but it is worth mentioning, 
on account of the relation which it bears 
to the subject of railway accidents. That 
which the companies cannot prevent, they 
ought not to be made responsible for. 
Railway suicides are included among rail- 
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way accidents in the minds of many of the 
public, if not of the Board of Trade in- 
spectors and engineers; and therefore we 
should clearly understand and admit, in 
regard to one whole class of railway acci- 
dents, that the companies and their ser- 
vants are free from blame. Railway 
suicides are more numerous than most 
readers would suppose. If we state a few 
particulars concerning some of them, it 
will not be to feed a morbid appetite for 
the sad and dismal, but to show how in- 
geniously the self-destroyers bafile all 
practical attempts to restram them. 

In one particular month of August, the 
engine-driver of a train running on the 
short branch from Acton to Hammersmith 
saw a man lying down on the rails; he 
shouted and blew the steam whistle, but 
nothing availed ; the train was too near to 
be stopped in time, and death was the 
consequence. Enquiries arising out of an 
inquest brought to light the facts that the 
hapless man was a foreigner, that he had 
a passport in his pocket, and that his 
monetary affairs were in a troubled state ; 
the railway authorities did not cause and 
could not have prevented his death. In 
the next following month, an elderly man 
was seen to clamber over some palings 
near the Brighton Railway, and sit for 
some time under a tree; when a Portsmouth 
excursion train was about to approach, he 
went suddenly on the line, and placed his 
neck down on one of the rails. Two by- 
standers failed to stop him, and the engine- 
driver equally failed in the attempt to warn 
him off the line by the steam whistle: the 
result was fatal. Here again a despondent 
state of mind was the cause of the calamity. 
The man, a gardener in the employ of a 
gentleman at Balham, had been in a gloomy 
state for some time; and it was, more- 
over, ascertained, as a fact, bearing pro- 
bably on an hereditary tendency, that his 
father had died in a lunatic asylum. In 
the month of November in the same year, 
on the same company’s line, an old man 
was standing by the side of the railway ; 
when the half-past one express from London 
was approaching, he deliberately walked 
upon the rails, and stood still with his face 
towards the train. The engine-driver acted 
as they are accustomed to do under such 
circumstances; he gave the whistle-warn- 
ing ; but the man, not stirring, was caught 
by the train, driven onward for several 
yards, knocked down, and crushed. The 
story elicited was a sad one. He had been 
foreman to a grocer, and had put his 


savings into the business; a failure of the 
concern brought him to beggary. His 
friends could not or would not support 
him, so he applied to the parish for relief ; 
this was refused in the out-door form, 
but he was offered admission to the work- 
house. Regarding this as a degradation, he 
would not avail himself of it; he moped 
about, and often spoke of suicide. At 
last hunger drove him into the “ house,” 
but he did not remain there long: he got 
out, and courted death in the way above 
described. Near about the same time, a 
travelling ticket collector, in the same 
company’s service, got into a train where 
there was one passenger. When in the 
middle of the Clayton tunnel the collector 
heard a sudden sound and movement, 
looked round, and found the passenger 
gone, and one of the doors of the carriage 
open. In some cases an accidental opening 
of the off-door has led to the falling out of 
a passenger, without any fault on his part; 
but the evidence adduced by a coroner’s 
inquest led to a different conclusion in 
this instance. The unfortunate man, con- 
sequent on a disappointed attachment a 
year or two previously, had become mor- 
bidly gloomy, and had been heard tothreaten 
to put an end to his existence. On 
the day in question, he stated that he was 
going to London, without assigning a 
reason for so doing; his sister endeavoured 
to dissuade him, but without avail; and a 
crushed body in the Clayton tunnel was 
the result. In the last month of the same 
year a carman, in the employ of the South 
Western Railway Company, fell into ill 
health, could not work, failed to receive 
wages, and became despondent. He tried 
to put an end to his existence by strangu- 
lation; prevented from this, he one day 
went out and lay down on the rails near 
the Battersea Station, where an approach- 
ing train speedily did the rest. Shortly 
afterwards, a young married woman was 


cruelly beaten by her husband in a fit of | 


drunkenness (we suppress the names of 
the man and the place); she was heard by 
some neighbours to cry out, “Oh, Alf, 


don’t kill me! let me live for my baby’s | 


sake!” She took an opportunity, unper- 


ceived, to run and throw herself down on | 


the metals of the Great Western Railway. 


for the miscreant who had thus caused 





| afterwards. In another instance in the 











One feels that justice was far from satis- — 
fied with an imprisonment of three months | 


the death of his wife: for death it was, | 
by a train that approached very soon | 
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same month, a potter in Staffordshire, | deep enough to drown him, walked out 


while in a state of delirium tremens, laid | again. 


his neck deliberately on the rails near 
Bucknell Station, when a train was ap- 
proaching ; and all was soon over. 

The following year was strongly marked 
by this class of disasters, for which 
the companies are certainly not to be 
held responsible, morally or financially. In 
January a gentleman was standing be- 
tween the up and down lines on the Hull 
and Beverley Railway, when a train was 
approaching ; the whistle was of no avail, 
and his life was sacrificed. He was in a 
good position in society, and had had 
recent domestic sorrows; but as there was 
no direct evidence of intentional suicide, 
we pass this by as a possible example of | 
heedlessness. In April a platelayer on the 
Caledonian Railway suddenly left his 
work, ran along the line for some distance 
near the Kicknewton station, and lay 
down on the rails in front of a Glasgow 


He then went to the nearest point 
of the railway, and lay down on the 
metals just before an express train was 
coming. The engine driver saw him, a 
hundred and fifty yards off, and blew his 
whistle ; the boy raised his head a little, 
covered his eyes, and awaited the crash, 
which soon came. 

The second half of the same year, 
though not so rife as the first, neverthe- 
less, presented its crop of illustrative 
instances. In August, when the midnight 
train was on one occasion proceeding from 
Redhill to Reigate, the engine-driver saw 
a figure glide on the line; he shouted and 
whistled, but could not stop the train 
before it had got beyond that spot. When 
it had done so, he saw a woman’s hand- 
kerchief sticking to the front of the 
engine, and further search led to the 
discovery of a crushed body on the line. 
Poor thing! she was a servant about to 
be married to a man-servant in another 





train. His father had died a few days 


before, and this is supposed to have | family: the employer of the man refused 


affected his mind. At the Highbury 


Station of the North London Railway, in | 


the same month, a respectable-looking | 


permission because the young woman was 
not, like her lover, a teetotaller. Without 
waiting for a reversal of the harsh deci- 


man got upon the metals, stood still | sion, she became melancholy, and speedily 


before an approaching train, and was 
killed. It was ascertained that he had 


| ended her troubles. In the same month a 


'father and his son were travelling in a 


been despondent about monetary matters. | first-class carriage on the Great Kastern 


The death of a wife and child brought | Railway: 


about a melancholy ending in a similarly 
sad way, in the case of a medical man, 
residing in Worcestershire. He walked 
along a railway, stopped when he saw a 
goods train coming, threw himself down 
on the metals, and ended his sorrows 
speedily. The same disastrous month was 
marked by an incident on the South 
Eastern Railway; in which a man threw 
himself on the rails near Deptford, so 
nearly at the moment when a train was 
arriving as to render a fatal result un- 
avoidable. It was ascertained that he was 
a working man, who had been much de- 
pressed in spirits, in consequence of loss 
of employment ; and that this depression 
had acted more severely on him on 
account of an injury in the head, received 
some time previously. The most remark- 
able suicide of the month, however, was 
that of a boy ten years old. He was the 
son of a labourer, near Brighton. One 
day after leaving school, he told some of 
his playmates that he was going to kill 
himself; but it does not appear that any 


when approaching St. Mar- 
| garet’s station, the father suddenly said, 
“Good bye!” opened the door, jumped 
out, and was killed. The whole transac- 
tion was too sudden to render prevention 
possible. The hapless man had for some 
time been anxious and desponding about 
business matters. Again, in the same 
| month, a labourer saw a gentleman sitting 
| for some time on a bank at the side of the 
| South Eastern Railway, near Canterbury, 
and then, opening the gate of a level 
crossing, go upon the rails; a train was 
coming, and a crushed body was the 
result. It was ascertained that in this, 
as in so many other instances, despondency 
arising from monetary difficulties over- 
turned the mental balance of the unhappy 
man. Another incident in August was 
connected with a humble vendor of mince 
pies, who walked upon the Brighton Rail- 
way, near Cherry Orchard level crossing, 
and was seen to stand still between the 
up and down lines when a train was 
approaching. He was knocked down and 
killed; but there was no actual proof of 





notice was taken of his self-menace. He 
walked into a pond, but finding it not | 


intentional suicide. In October, an old 
man who had been thrown out of work in 
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consequence of a bad arm, and had be- | moments after, one of the Braithwait 
come despondent and melancholy, got | carriages was stopping at my gate. 
upon the London and North-Western line, Hannah went to see what this meant, 
and lay down in front of a train near | and returned, telling me the carriage was 
Hunton Bridge, with the usual fatal | empty, and bringing me a pencilled note. 
result. In the following February, an| Though Hannah urged me to go indoors, 
inhabitant of Staines was found crushed | reminding me that I should want my 
and dead on the railway near that town; | glasses, I tore the note open, and managed 
but, as no one saw the catastrophe, it may | to make out its contents as I stood there in 
possibly have been due to accident rather | the sunshine. Its contents were no more 
than suicide. In May, when a North | than an imperative demand that I should 
London train arrived at Richmond, a gen- | go at once to Braithwait in the brougham 
tleman was found dead in a first-class | sent for me. 
carriage, shot through the heart with a| The suddenness of the summons, and 
pistol that lay on the floor. the vague certainty of some sort of evil 
We have no wish to prolong this dark | that seized me, turned me giddy and sick, 
catalogue. Sufficient has been said to| which sufficiently proved to Hannah, at 
show that railway suicides, which form so | whose arm I was glad to clutch, that I 
sad and frequent an element in what are | was not fit to stir from home. Fit or un- 
collectively known as railway accidents, | fit, I had, of course, as I made Hannah 
are almost wholly beyond the power of | understand, no choice but to go. 








the companies to prevent. Hannah then begged to go with me, 
lea a ana - | and it would have been a comfort to me to 
SN AFELY M ARRIED have taken her, but the only thing not 
6s = an ,, | absolutely trustworthy about Hannah was 

BY THE AUTHOR OF AN EXPERIENCE, DAI8sy 8 . ° 
rerats,” &0., &0, her tongue, and, in my ignorance of what 
had happened, or was happening, at 
CHAPTER XIII. Braithwait, I thought it wiser to go alone. 


Wuevy, some weeks after that evening,I| When I got near the house I thought 
got out again, it was the crocus season, | I saw Allan’s face at one of the library 
and the sunshine of a fine March day— | windows; when the hall-door was opened 
such a day for warmth and stillness, and 'to me, Allan was standing in the library 
for persistency of sunshine, as seldom | door, but he drew back and shut him- 
comes to us so early in the year—had set | self in, when he saw that Elfie’s maid 
a-light all the till now shaded and shielded | was waiting forme. It was not my old 
lamps of crocus-fire, with which the rich | friend Markham, but the younger maid, 
dark mould of my beds and borders was | Parker, whom Elfie generally preferred, 
thickly bossed. who was there, and who asked that I 

How delicious it was to be out again! | would go upstairs at once to her mistress. 
How grateful to old limbs is the warmth, ‘Is your mistress ill?” I questioned. 
of the spring sun! [I lifted my old face) “I don’t know, ma’am,” the girl an- 
up to it, I stretched my old hands out} swered. This seemed to me a strange 
into it, its good seemed to penctrate to the | answer, and I noticed that Parker, whose 
marrow of my bones! The tears came to | arched black brows over timid brown eyes 
my eyes as my heart thanked God that | always gave her rather a scared look, 


He suffered me once more to behold His looked more scared than usual. Her fright | 
fair yearly miracle of spring. infected me. I had to ask for the help of | 


Hannah said I was staying out too long | her arm up the stairs. 
and too late. As the declining sun lost| I was taken first into Elfie’s dressing- 
something of his power, my crocuses be- | room, but no one was there except one of 


gan to fold protecting petals over the | the under housemaids, whom I knew, and | 
golden glory of their hearts, the humming | who was kneeling on the floor with a | 





of the bees about them became drowsy bucket of hot water beside her, rubbing 
and intermittent, I made up my mind that | away at the carpet with soap and flannel. 
I really must go in. This seemed to me very odd, and with 

I was taking my last turn, my last | that gladness to catch at trifles, especially 
loving sniffs of the violet, hyacinth, and | at important crises, of which I am now 


sweet-brier scented air, giving my last | often conscious, and which, I suppose, is | 
one of the signs of the weakened mind of | 


loving looks to my beds and borders, when 
I heard wheels in the lane, and, a few old age, I stopped to ask what it meant. 
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Molly, without answering me, looked 
appealingly at Parker, and I saw that 
Molly’s round red face had something of 
that same scared look. Parker spoke :— 

“Please Miss Hammond, ma’am, we 
don’t any of us know, unless it’s Mrs. 
Markham, what has happened, for the 
grooms haven’t been home yet. But 
there’s seemingly been some bad accident. 
My mistress dropped her skirt here, and 
there was blood on it, and she won’t be 
satisfied as the blood is washed out. Six 
buckets of water has Mrs. Markham had 
to make Molly bring, and always rub, 
rubbing, and to begin with, there was 
nothing there as anybody could see!” 

“ What is all this chattering about?” 
asked Markham, appearing at this moment 
at the door of Elfie’s bed-room. ‘Oh, 
Miss Hammond, ma’am, I’m glad indeed 
to see you! Molly, you can go now, and 
Parker, you get Miss Hammond some tea, 
there’s a good girl.” 

Markham led me into the bed-room 
where Elfie was, and before I had time to 
look at her, Elfie had sprung upon my 
neck, as a chased and frightened wild 
thing might spring at any chance of safety, 
and was clinging to me. I tottered; had 
she not been so light a weight, we should 
both have fallen to the ground. 

“T’'ll wait in the dressing-room, in case 
you should want me,” said Markham, as 
she withdrew, “and you may know, ma’am, 
as it is only me as will be there,” she 
added significantly. 

Elfie now released me, except for still 
clutching my hand. I sank into a chair 
and she crouched down on the floor beside 
me. * 

“What is it? What has happened?” 
I asked, when I had got my breath enough 
to speak. 

She tightened her hold of my hand, but 
she did not answer me. 

Attentively considering her, I found her 
strangely altered, in a way difficult to ex- 
plain, but she had the look of one whose 
flesh is still a-creep, whose hair is still 
astir after beholding some horrible vision. 

She made my flesh creep and my hair stir, 
when, by-and-by, not having replied to any 
of my questions, she questioned in her turn, 

“Do you see blood still about me? Do 
you smell me of blood? I have washed 
and washed, but it won’t wash off!” She 
visibly sickened with self disgust as she 
spoke. I could see the curdling of her 
skin as if with cold, and her wide eyes 
widened yet more in wild dismay. 


“For Heaven’s sake, Elfie, talk sober 
sense, and tell me what has happened.” 

“You don’t look at me as Allan does,” 
she went on, without paying any heed to 
my words, “as if he wouldn’t touch me if 
he could help it, even with the tip of his 
boot. You don’t look at me like that,” 
she pressed closer and closer against my 
knees, watching my face as she did so. 
“But I forget, you don’t know what he 
knows! Perhaps you will look at me 
as he does, when you know what he 
knows !” 

“Of what wickedness have you been 
guilty, Elfie ? ” 

“It’s too horrible to speak of, but I’m 
seeing it ever since! As he died he cursed 
me. Does that matter, if he was so 
wicked ? Wherever I look I see blood, 
blood, and his eyes as he cursed me, and I 
can’t get the smell of blood out of my 
nostrils.” 

What could I think, except that she 
was mad ? 

Allan had written to me, I had seen 
Allan’s face at a window, Allan himself at 
the library door. She would not speak of 
Allan as “so wicked;” her words could 
not concern Allan;—otherwise, what 
thought could have occurred to me, but 
that Allan was dead, had died by his own 
hand, cursing his wife as he died ! 

There came a knock at the door. Elfie 
started up as if for flight. I said, “ Come 
in,” and it was Allan who entered. Keep- 
ing her eyes on him, as in the fascination 
of fear, Elfie receded as he advanced, till 
she reached the furthest corner of the 
room, there she sank down in a little 
white heap upon the ground. 

Without recognising his wife’s presence 
even by a look, Allan, saying, 

“ Excuse me if I hurry you, but I have 
no time to lose,” asked me to go with him 
at once to the library. There was some 
sound from Elfie as I left the room, but 
my hand was tightly held by Allan’s arm, 
and he hurried me forwards. 

“Don’t lose sight of your mistress,” 
he said as we passed Markham in the 
dressing-room. 

“What has she told you?” he de- 
manded, as soon as he had deposited me in 
a chair, after we had reached the library. 

“She has told me nothing.” 

“Absolutely nothing ? You don’t mean, 
do you, that she has not spoken ?” 

* A few wild words, about blood. She 
seems, poor child, to have suffered some 





shock that has unsettled her mind.” 
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“ May you be able to keep your pity for 
her, Miss Hammond! If she could feel, 
she would indeed need it.” 

“ Be so good as to tell me whatever it 
is I have to hear, simply, at once, in few 
words. But that I see you both, physically 
unharmed Pn 

“You say she said a few wild words of 
blood ? ” 

“Of blood, and of the eyes of some man 
who cursed her as he died.” 

“Sir Granton Brakespear was the man.” 

“You killed him?” 

** No—she did.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


I nave been trying, but I find it quite 
impossible, with my old woman’s uncer- 
tain and halting memory, to disentangle 
what [ learnt this day, at this interview 
with Allan, of the event of the day, and of 
what had preceded and led up to it, from 
what I learnt later and from different 
sources—from Elfie herself, from Sir 
Granton’s nieces, and from gossip of the 
neighbourhood. 

I might, perhaps, with great labour and 
pain, and at great length, beable to do it 
if I wrote the narrative many times over, 
putting separately “what he said,” “ what 
she said,” “what they said,” “what the 
world said ;”” but who would care to read 
my different versions of the same miserable 
story? Wishing to tell all there is to 
tell as briefly as may be, I find it is no 
use to try to give the different bits of 
knowledge in the order in which they 
came to me. 

Among other things that I came to 
know, either on that day or very shortly 
afterwards, was this—that Sir Granton 
Brakespear had, in the first instance, 
singled out Elfie for his objectionable 
assiduities, from the wish to revenge on 
Elfie’s husband Edgar Ramsay’s supposed 
wrongs. Edgar Ramsay with his sunny 
somewhat effeminate sort of beauty, his 
taking ways and winning wiles, was the 
kind of young man to receive from older 
men of Sir Granton Brakespear’s type 
something of the protecting partizanship 
and unlimited license they accord to pretty 
and light-hearted women. While Allan’s 
blameless life and the high-minded, high- 
handed austerity of his conduct (austerity 
which had not yet been toned down by 
that gracious tolerance which comes with 
the riper wisdom of a wider experience, 
and is needed to make righteousness not 
only not offensive, but attractive) was a 








standing reproach and a thorn in the flesh 
of this hoary sinner. 

Outofcomplaisancefor Edgar and malice 
towards Allan, Sir Granton Brakespear 
had, I found, first begun his persecution 
of Elfie; but, no doubt, he was afterwards 
to a great extent befooled by the fascina- 
tion of Elfie’s seeming artlessness and by 
her exceeding beauty. 

Knowing, as Allan did, that if he 
openly quarrelled with Sir Granton, Elfie’s 
name would inevitably be dragged into the 
quarrel, in a way that must be injurious 
to any woman’s fair fame, Allan had at 
last forbidden Elfie to hunt any more, as 
the only way of protecting her from the 
old wretch’s importunities. ‘Old wretch!” 
ought I to have called a dead man that ? 
Why not? I think, sometimes, we some 
of us carry too far our obedience to the 
saw that forbids us to speak ill of the dead. 
That it was Allan himself who told me 
of his having forbidden Elfie to ride to 
hounds any more, I have this reason for 
remembering—that he added, with the 
concentrated bitterness of disgust in his 
tone with which, throughout, he spoke of 
his wife,— 

“She yielded to my wish so readily 
that, had I not been a fool, knowing 
her, I should also have known that she 
was planning to deceive me, planning 
treacherously to evade my command.” 

So he said, while from Elfie I learnt 
later that she had yielded to his command 
with real readiness, glad to have it laid 
upon her, because she had herself just 
begun to be both offended and frightened 
at the growing assurance of Sir Granton’s 
manner; at the coarse boldness of his 
expressions of admiration; at the fiery 
glances he at every opportunity bent upon 
her; at the carelessness he showed as to 
who heard his words and noted his 
glances; and, above all, at the insolence 
with which he had once or twice lately 
allowed himself to treat her husband. 
Elfie must have been far more of a fool 


than she was, not to have come to some © 
She | 


idea of what these things meant. 
had, therefore, been glad to have Allan’s 
command laid upon her. 

Seeing what followed, however, it would 
have been quite too much to expect that 
Allan should have believed in such reasons 
as those, which were the true reasons, of 
his wife’s docility of acquiescence, even had 
she pleaded them. But I believed in them. 

Two days before this fatal day, Allan 
and Elfie had dined at one of the great 
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houses of the neighbourhood, where also 
dined Sir Granton Brakespear. The 


| mistress of the house was a distant relation 


of Allan’s. I believe it was from Allan that 
I heard what happened then. At dinner he 
chanced to mention that the day but one 
after he would have to be in York to 
attend a political meeting. This meeting 
was one (as everybody present knew) at 
which his friend, Howard Howard, of 
Castle Howard, who had offered himself 
as the Liberal representative of the county 
at the forthcoming election, was to meet 
the Liberal electors. 

Allan had no sooner alluded to this 
meeting than Sir Granton Brakespear had 
called out in a blustering and meant-to-be 
offensive manner, that it was just like 
those low Radical fellows to fix upon the 
very day of the last, and what was to be 
the most brilliant, meet of the season for 
their cursed meeting. 

Now, I call myself a Tory, because in 
my youth all my friends were Tories ; but 
I liked Allan all the better for being a 
Liberal. He was at the age wheu a man 
of his position should be a Liberal; when 
his better qualities (his generosity, for 


| instance, and his power of sympathy 
| with his fellow men) were likely to make 


him a Liberal; but he was by no means 
a Radical, nor was his friend Howard 
Howard. Sir Granton Brakespear, who 
had never at any time of his life, old or 
young, been anything a good man should 
be, was a Tory of the most selfish, grasp- 
ing, narrow-hearted fashion. Difference 


of political opinion was hardly needed to | 


add acrimony to the feeling between these 
two, but doubtless it counted for one 
element in Sir Granton’s hatred of Allan. 


In the same blustering and intentionally | 


offensive manner Sir Granton had gone on 
to say that, whatever the nature of Allan’s 
engagements might be, he must not rob 
the field of its chief ornament, its bright, 
particular star ; he must allow Mrs. 
Braithwait to ride. This said so dic- 
tatorially as to sound like a command. 

To which Allan answered—no doubt 
with sufficient cold haughtiness—that Mrs. 
Braithwait had given up hunting, at all 
events for this season. 

Sir Granton, on that, broke out again. 
This time, in sneering, contemptuous com- 
ment on the contradiction between the 
national and domestic policy of a man 
who could set up as a liberator of his 
race, a redresser of the wrongs of 
humanity, and all that sort of humbug, 


| and could be enough of a home tyrant to 
lay an embargo on his lovely little wife’s 
gratifying what he, Sir Granton, who had 
the honour of being very much in her 
confidence, knew to be the desire of her 
heart. He finished up by saying— 

“ Mrs. Braithwait won’t tell me with her 
own pretty lips that she has given up hunt- 
ing of her own choice. I know better.” 

Allan’s rage had to be stifled: for it was 
just before the ladies left the table that 
this took place. 

“ Mrs. Braithwait has given up hunting, 
and whether she has done so at my wish 
only, or also at her own, can concern 
no one, except herself and me; _ least 
of all can it be any concern of Sir Granton 
Brakespear’s.” This, doubtless, said inanex- 
asperatingly lofty and contemptuous tone. 

The ladies began to look alarmed. The 


hostess gave the signal of retirement. At 
that moment, Allan declared, there passed 
between Elfie and Sir Granton glances of 
such significance as nomanof honour would 
suffer to pass between his wife and any 
other man. In this I am certain that 
Allan, blinded by anger, was entirely 
mistaken. There is no doubt the old man 
had taken too much wine before he behaved 
in this way; he was ordinarily scrupulous 
in observance of the outward forms of 
courtesy, and had not before been known 
to show himself thus openly a bully and 
blackguard, but even now it was more by 
tone than by words that he made his speech 
so stingingly offensive. No doubt he 
had taken too much wine, but he had, also, 
so his nieces told me, been made furious 
| by the change of Elfie’s manner towards 
|him, its distance and its coldness, just 
when he thought—the contemptible old 
fool and fop—that he had completed his 
conquest of her. 

Sir Granton Brakespear left the dining- 
room very soon after the ladies. Allan 
followed him as soon as he could do so 
without making it evident that he did so. 
In the drawing-room Allan had _ been 
immediately accosted by his relative and 
hostess, who began to express her sorrow 
that he should have been annoyed in the 
manner he had been, at the same time 
assuring him that he need not be appre- 
| hensive of meeting Sir Granton at her 
house again, as he was there for the last 
‘time. Allan had listened impatiently, 
| his eyes meanwhile searching the room for 
| Elfie. A blaze of anger in those eyes 
presently made the eyes of his hostess turn 








host was about to interfere, when the | 
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in the same direction—towards a conser- 
vatory where stood Sir Granton and Elfie 
in apparently earnest talk, his head bowed 
almost low enough for his white moustache 
to touch her pearly shoulder. 

Saying, “I see; I will not detain you” 
—I think I heard this from herself—his 
hostess put her hand upon his arm, and 
did for some instants still detain him, to 
advise him not to suffer himself to be too 
seriously annoyed by the folly of a man 
old enough to be his wife’s grandfather. 
“Nevertheless,” she added, ‘‘we women 
who know Sir Granton’s character—of 
which, no doubt, your childish and most 
lovely little wife is ignorant, don’t think it 
nice in a woman to let him approach her 
too closely ; and that, perhaps, might be 
called too close.” 

So saying she passed on and, presently, 
while Allan, struggling through a crowd, 
was making his way towards where he 
had seen his wife, suddenly Elfie’s hand 
was on his arm and she was looking up 
into his face, whispering “‘ Take me home.” 

“T will send you home,” was his stern- 
toned answer. “But there is something 
I must do, before I can go home myself.” 

To which she had immediately replied, 
what he found afterwards to be a lie, a lie 
he would have been less ready to believe 
had he thought less ill of Elfie, 

“Tf you mean that you want Sir 
Granton Brakespear, to quarrel with him, 
he is gone.” 

Now Elfie told me—what again I feel 
that even if she told Allan, of which I am 





doubtful, he could not have been expected 
to believe, seeing what followed, and what | 
had gone before—told me that nothing | 
passed between herself and Sir Granton | 
in the conservatory that all the room 
might not have heard—most especially | 
she assured me that not one word was | 
spoken of hunting, or of the Elfin King, 
or of Allan’s proposed and most con-| 
veniently timed absence. She told me she 
had wandered in there because all the | 
ladies looked askance at her, and with- | 
drew from her approach. That Sir | 
Granton had joined her there, against her 
wish, and had detained her there against her 
will, she seeking all the time to escape. 
Quite too much, I feel, to have expected 
Allan should believe, especially after he | 
had heard, as he did hear, when the thing 





that was to happen, had happened—that 
Sir Granton Brakespear had wagered 
heavily that night, that Mrs. Braithwait 
should ride, and should ride his Elfin 
King to the famous meet on Thursday. 

Quite too much to expect that Allan 
should absolve Elfie from premeditated 
disobedience, and treachery, and believe 
that she yielded to the assault of sudden 
and complicated temptation. Guilty 
enough, Heaven knows, in doing that. 
Nevertheless this is what I, even then, 
was able to believe. 


Allan had spent great part of that | 


day in seeking Sir Granton Brakespear, 
who studiously avoided him—not from 
cowardice, but from the wish to escape 
the chance of being put hors de combat 
till he had accomplished his purpose. 

Allan had, for that day, to content him- 
self with writing to Sir Granton—a letter 
which promised him, in spite of his white 
hairs, a horsewhipping, if he ever again 
attempted to approach, or to address Mrs. 
Braithwait. As to Elfie— 

“The blind fool I was not to suspect 
her!” poor Allan said. “All that next 
day, which was only yesterday, though it 
seems half a life-time ago, she was so 


sweet, so gentle, more nearly tender than | 
I have ever known her, I might have | 


known she was plotting mischief. I won’t 
say I had absolutely no suspicion of her, 


but I would not entertain any, I thrust it , 
It was too vile, too foul, too dia- | 


aside. 
bolical. And over-night, last night, she 
ordered that the pony-carriage should be 
ready early, saying she would spend a 
good long day with you, saying, smiling 
up into my face—great Heaven, that so fair 
a creature, and innocent tolook upon, should 


be so infamous !—‘ And then, my poor hus- | 


band, you will know your will-o’-the-wisp 
of a wife is safe!’ She said this smiling 


up into my face, and said it with something | 
more like wistful tenderness than I have | 
Ah, she’s no | 
‘little fool’ as you often almost fondly | 


ever seen in her before! 


call her. She is a little devil.” So had 


said Allan, her husband ! 
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